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MASTER-WORKERS IN MOSAIC. 

(Translated for Thb Orayox from the Frenc7i of 
Madame Dudvoant.) 



When the day's work was over, the 
Zuccati, having supped with their principal 
apprentices, Bozza, Marini, and Oeccato 
(who all afterwards became meritorious 
artists), in a little bottega, where they were 
accustomed to assemble under the Procu- 
racies, Valerio, about preparing to leave, in 
order to attend to his business or amuse- 
ment, his brother stopped him, and said, 
" For this day, my dear Valerio, it is neces-- 
sary that thou shouldst sacrifice for me a 
■part of thy evening. I retire early, thon 
knowest; thou wilt have then time suffi- 
cient, after we shall have finished chat- 
ting." 

"I consent,'' replied Valerio; "but it 
is on condition that we jump in a boat, 
and take a torn upon the water, for I am 
much wearied by the labor of the day, and 
I can rest from one fatigue only by sup- 
planting it with another." 

"I question my ability to aid thee in 
rowing," replied Francesco ; " I possess not 
thy vigorous health, my dear Valerio, and 
as I do not wish to be unfit for to-morrow's 
work, I must not fatigue myself this even- 
ing; but, as I perceive well that, if I refuse 
thee this recreation, thou will not give to 
me alone these two or three hours, I mean 
to ask Bozza to be of the party ; he is a 
worthy fellow, and he will not be one too 
many in the chat I wish to have with thee." 

Bartoloineo Bozza accepted the offer 
eagerly, brought forward one of the boats, 
the most beautifully decorated, and took 
up one oar, whilst Valerio took possession 
of the other. Both, standing at the extre- 
mities of the little bark, cleared it from 
.amidst those around it, with a vigorous 
arm, making it bound upon the foaming 
waves. It was the hour when the gay 
world were accustomed to enjoy the fresh 
evening breeze upon the grand canal. The 
frail skiff glided, rapidly and stealthily 
among the gondolas, like a water-bird that 
escapes the hunter by flying quickly through 
the sea-weed. But, notwithstanding the 
agility and silence of the oarsmen, the re- 
gards of all were bestowed upon them, and 
every lady bent forward npon her cushion 
to observe, as long as possible, the hand- 
some Valerio, whose strength and grace 
excited the envy of patricians as well as 
■gondoliers, and whose glances offered a 
* singular admixture of frankness aud bold- 
ness. Bozza was also a robust fellow, well 
made, though pale and meagre. A latent 
fire gleained in his black eyes; a heavy 
heard covered the half of his eheeks, and, 
.although his features lacked regularity, he 
fastened attention by their sad and disdain- 
ful expression. Meagre and pale also, but 
noble, and not arrogant ; melancholy, but 
not surly, Francesco Zuccato, reclining 
upon a black velvet carpet on the bottom 
of the boat, leaning carelessly upon one of 
his elbows, and absorbed in a revery, which 
scarcely permitted him to notice the crowd, 
shared with Valerio the admiration of the 
fair gazers, without being conscious of it. 

"When these three young people had re- 
ascended the canal, they floated slowly out 
upon the lagaues, far away from fre'qnonted 



places ; then allowing themselves to drift, 
seated in the bark, under a lovely sky, 
sparkling with innumerable stars, they 
talked without constraint. 

" My dear Valerio," said the eldest of the 
Zuccati, " I am about, once more, to beset 
you with my advice; it is absolutely im- 
perative that you promise me to lead a 
better life." 

"Thou canst never beset me, my dearest 
brother," replied Valerio, " and thy solici- 
tude will ever find me grateful. But I 
cannot promise thee to change. T enjoy so 
much the life I leadl I am happy — as 
much so as a man can be. "Why dost thou 
wish that I should abstain from happiness 
—thou who lovest me so well ?" 

" This life will kill you," cried Francesco. 
" It is impossible to display at once side by 
side, as thou dost, pleasure and fatigue, dis- 
sipation and labor." 

" This kind of life, on the contrary, sus- 
tains and enlivens me," replied Valerio. 
"What is life, in the intentions of the 
Creator, but a never-ending alternative of 
enjoy.ment and privation, of weariness and 
activity? Leave me" alone, Francesco, and 
do not judge my strength by thine. . Nature 
has certainly been inconsistent, by not be- 
stowing upon the better and most esti- 
mable of us two the firmest health and 
the most joyous character. But so many 
other gifts have fallen upon thee, dear 
Francesco, that thou need'st not envy me 
those." 

" I do not envy thee their possession," 
said Francesco, "although they are the 
most precious of all, and they alone render 
us capable of appreciating happiness. It 
is pleasant to me to know that a brother 
whom I love more than myself does not 
suffer, both in body and soul, the evils and 
cares which prey upon myself. But that is 
not the only question, Valerio ; yon cer- 
tainly have some regard for your position, 
the friendship of our illustrious masters, 
the protection of the senate, the good opi- 
nion of the procurators."— * 

"Me, my brother!" cried the thought- 
less young man, "except the friendship of 
our dear foster-father, Titian, and the kind- 
ness of Robusti, (two men I venerate) ; ex- 
cept the tenderness of my father and of my 
brother, which I prize above everything in 
the world, all the rest, in my eyes, is of 
little importance ; I should not need two 
bottles of Scyros to console me for the' loss 
of my employment, and for the indifference 
of the senate." 

" You certainly hold fast to honor," said 
Francesco, gravely ; " to the honor of your 
father's name, to your own, which I have 
guaranteed, and mine, that is responsible 
for it?:' 

" Assuredly I" cried Valerio, raising him- 
self upon one of bis elbows, with some 
feeling, " what are you coming to?" 

"To tell thee that the Bianchini are 
plotting against us, and that they may 
cause us.to lose, I will not say merely the 
advantageous position and the liberal 
salary, to which thou hast the philosophy 
to prefer the wine of Scyros and parties of 
pleasure, but the confidence of the senate, 
and after that the estimation of our citi- 
zens." 

"Whew!" said Valerio, "I should like 
to see that! Let us go find the Bianchini, 
if it be so, and propose them a challenge. 
They number three : our friend Bozza will 



be our third. The right is for us, we will 
make a vow to the Madonna, and we shall 
be rid of these traitors." 

"Simpleton that you are!" said Fran- 
cesco; "the powers divine do not declare 
themselves in favor of the provoking party, 
and thus should we be, if we summoned to 
combat men against whom we have no 
established wrong. Besides, the Bianchini 
would meet our proposition to cross dirks 
as they are in the habit of doing, namely, 
by sharpening the stiletto in order to strike 
us in the dark. They are inaccessible ad- 
versaries. They will never offend us 
openly, so long as we are under the pro- 
tection of the powerful ; and when they do 
make us know that they hate us, we shall 
prove. to be already ruined. This is what 
I am somewhat afraid of. Vincent, always 
so polite to me, is beginning already to re- 
frain from saluting me as I pass before his 
scaffolding. This morning, whilst we were 
escorting our father to- the foot of the ba- 
silica steps, I thought I saw, under the por- 
tico, the three Bianchini, watching ns fur- 
tively, and turning usfnto derision. Hatred, 
for a. long time fostering in the depths of 
their souls, begins to be apparent in their 
eyes. Bozza can tell thee top, that, fre- 
quently after ending work for the day, or 
in the morning when he happened to "ar- 
rive first at work, he has surprised Vincent 
or Dominique Bianchini upon onr scaffolds, 
examining with scrupulous attention the 
slightest details of our work." 

" Bah ! all that proves nothing I If they 
do not salute yon, it is because they are 
naturally coarse; if they looked at us ill-' 
hnmoredly this morning, it was because 
they envied us the happiness of a good 
father; if they studied. our work, 'tis be- 
cause they wished to find out the cause of 
our superiority. Are these sufficient pauses 
for uneasiness?" 

" Why then,- instead of speaking with 
Bozza, as might be naturally expected, 
when they encountered him upon our 
planks, did they retire unbecomingly by 
opposite ladders, like men who had just 
been committing an improper act?" 

" If I meet them there, myself," said Va- 
lerio, clenching his fist, "they shall cer- 
tainly explain themselves, or, by Bacohus! 
I will make them descend faster than they 
ascended." • ' - 

"That will only increase the evil. In 
order to avenge' the one yon maltreat, the t 
other two will league against you even to' 
the death. Believe me, the most straight- 
forward means are always the wisest. Let 
ns be calm, and maintain the dignified 
bearing which belongs to right-minded 
people. Generous conduct may, perhaps, 
appease them ; at all events it will coun- 
teract their enmity, and if they persecute, 
ns, we shall obtain justice." . ' 

"But finally, brother, what persecution 
can they excite against us? What power' 
have they to4njure us? Will they be able 
to prove that we do not work as well as 
themselves?" . 

" They will assert that we do not work as 
fast, and it will be easy for them to prove 
that." 

"We can prove that it is easy to work 
fast when one works badly; and that, for 
true perfection, haste is not warrantable." 

" That is not very easily demonstrated. 
I Between ourselves, let me tell you, the 
I procurator-treasurer appointed -to examine 
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the works, is not an artist. He sees in 
mosaic only the arrangement of colored 
particles more or less brilliant. The truth 
of tone, beauty of drawing, and aim of the 
composition, to him are nothing. He sees 
only that which impresses the vulgar mind 
— striking effect and rapid execution. Did 
I not vainly try, the other day, to make 
him comprehend that the ancient bits of 
gilded crystal,- employed by our ancestors, 
and slightly tarnished by time, were more 
favorable for color than those furnished 
ns by the manufacture of the -present day? 
'Ton have done yourself a wrong, Messer 
Francesco,' he told me, 'to resign to the 
Biancbini all the golds of modern make. 
The commission decided that the ancient 
would answer well mixed with the new. 
I cannot conceive how you could prefer 
the former. Bo yon fancy that this mix- 
ture of old and modern gold would bave 
had a bad effect ? In this you seem to con- 
sider yourself a better judge than the pro- 
curators of the commission.' " 

"And yon made me almost burst with 
■laughing," interrupted Valerio, " when you 
answered, him, with the most serious ex- 
pression — ' Monseigneur, I am not capable 
of that insolent pretension.' " 

"But did I not try in vain to demon- 
strate to him, 1 ' replied Francesco, " that 
the shining gold was prejudicial to the fig- 
ures and completely destroyed the effect of 
the colors? that my stuffs would only 
relieve upon- gold slightly reddened, and 
that, if -I bad adopted a bright ground, T 
would have been compelled to sacrifice all 
the tints, and -to make violet flesh without 
roundness, and stuffs with neither folds nor 
reflections!" 

"He gave yon," replied Valerio, laugh- 
ing, " a reason which forbade reply ; and 
in a very serious manner, ' The Biancbini 
do not trouble themselves to do so,' said 
he, 'and their mosaics please the eye much 
tetter than jours.' "Why disturb yourself 
after such a -solution? Suppress the tints, 
cut out a Bection of drapery in one great slab 
of enamel, and apply it upon the belly of 
St. Nicaise ; make, for St. Cecilia's hair, a 
half-burnt tile; an'innocent lamb, for St. 
John the Baptist, with a hand-fall of raw 
lime;- and the commission will double your 
salary, and the public will clap its hands. 
Pardieul my brother. Ton, who are dream- 
ing of glory, I cannot imagine how it is 
you hold out against the improvements in 
art!" 

.-!•■ *' I do dream of glory, it is true," replied 
Francesco ; ■ " but of & lasting fame, and not 
the worthless reputation of a day. I desire 
to leave an honored name, if not illustrious, 
And to have it said by those who may ex- 
.amine the- cupola of St. Mark five hundred 
years hence, 'This is "the work of a con- 
scientious artist.'" 

• " And who can tell that, in five hundred 
.years, the public will be more enlightened 
than to-day?" said Bozza, with a hollow 
voice, and breaking silence for the first 
time. 

• " There will- always be connoisseurs at 
least" to revise the judgment of the public ; 
-and -it is the connoisseurs of the future that 

• I am ambitious to please. Is that a repre- 
hensible ambition, Valerio !" 

"'Tis a -noble ambition; but it is am- 
bition, notwithstanding; and all ambition 
js: a disease' of the soul," replied the young 



" A disease," replied Francesco, " without 
which, however, mind could not live : it 
would languish in darkness without enlight- 
ening the world. It is the wind which 
extracts the spark from the brand, which 
feeds the flame, and spreads it afar. With- 
out this celestial breeze, no heat, no light, 
no life!" 

"I pretend not to be among the dead," 
cried Valerio, " and yet this tempestuous 
wind has never blown upon me. I feel the 
spark of life kindling every hour, and burst- 
ing forth every moment from my heart and 
from my brain. But, provided that I am 
warmed by the sacred flame, and that I 
feel myself living, little do I care whether 
the light proceed from within or without. 
All light comes from the Divine fountain- 
head. "What is it, the halo which surrounds 
a human being I Glory be to undeveloped 
genius ! The gIor"y of man is no more in 
himself than the sun is in the waters that 
reflect its image." 4 

"Perhaps," said Francesco, turning to 
heaven his large, full eyes bedimmed with 
tears, " it may be both folly and vanity to 
believe one's self anything ; that, being able 
to approach the ideal in thought, one may at- 
tain by it to apprehend the beautiful a little 
better than other men. And yet, for what 
is man reckoned famous, if not for that ?" 

"Why is it necessary that man should 
be made famous ? Provided he enjoys, is 
he not sufficiently happy ?" 

" Fame ! is it not the most sensitive, the 
fiercest, the most intense of his enjoy- 
ments?" said Bozza, in a cutting tone, 
turning his face towards Venice. 

It was the hour when the queen of the 
Adriatic, like abeauty decked with diamonds 
for a ball, began to be illuminated, and the 
garlands of fire repeated themselves in the 
calm and silent waves, as if in a mirror 
accustomed to reflect hack its admiration. 

" Thou usest words badly, friend Barto- 
lomeo, 1 ' cried young Valerio, giving a pow- 
erful stroke of his oar upon the phospho- 
rescent water, and causing a pale gleam, to 
lighten around the black sides of the bark. 
" The most intense of human enjoyments is 
love; the most sensitive is friendship ; the 
fiercest is, truly, glory. . But whoever de- 
scribes it as fierce says also keen, terrible, 
and dangerous." 

" But cannot one also say that this fierce 
enjoyment is the most elevating of all?" 
asked Francesco, mildly. 

" I cannot think so," replied Valerio. 
"That which is the sweetest, the noblest, 
and the most beneficient in all life is to 
love, to feel, and to conceive the beautiful 
ideal. That 'is why it is essential to love 
everything that approaches it, to dream of 
it unceasingly, to 6eek for it every where, 
and to take it as it may be found." 

" That is to say," replied Francesco, " to 
embrace vain phantoms; seize pale remem- 
brances ; fix an uncertain shadow ; adore 
the spectre of one's own illusions; — do these 
make up enjoyment and possession ?" 

"Why, brother, if thou wast not indis- 
posed," said Valerio, " thou wouldst not 
speak thus. Tbe man who desires more 
and better in tbis life than life itself, is a 
proud man, and one who blasphemes, or else 
anungratefulonej who suffers. There are 
enjoyments enough for all that know how 
to love. "Were there only friendship on the 
earth, man would have no right to com- 
plain. Had I only thee in the world, I 



would still bless heaven. I have never 
imagined anything better; and, if God had 

permitted me to create a brother, I could 
not have created one so perfect as Francesco. 
No I God alone is a great artist I and what 
we demand in onr days of folly is not to be 
compared with what he gives us out of his 
wonderful goodness." 

" Ah 1 'my dear Valerio," cried Francesco, 
clasping his brother in his arms, " thou art 
right; I am both proud and ungrateful. 
Thou art worth more than ns all ; and thou 
art indeed a living proof of what thou say- 
est. Yes, truly, my soul is diseased 1 heal 
me by thy tenderness, thou whose spirit is 
bo healthy and so strong. Holy Virgin ! 
pray for me; for I have been very guilty- 
possessing so good a brother, and permitting 
the sin of sadness." . 

"Nevertheless," resumed Valerio, smil- 
ing, " the old adage say?, ' No great artist 
without much sadness.' " 

" And without a little hate," added Bozza, 
with a sombre look. 

." Oh, proverbs always half lie," replied 
Valerio, "for thereason thatevery proverb, 
embracing its counterpart, speaks both 
truth and falsehood at the same time. 
Francesco is a great artist, and. I will wager 
both body and soul that he has never 
known hatred." 

" Never against other^," sajd Francesco : 
" against myself very often ;' and that is 
the fault of my pride. I would like to be 
always better and more skillful than I 
really am. I would like to be beloved on 
account of my strength, and not for reason 
of my weakness." 

" Thou art loved for both," cried Valerio ; 
" but it may be that all men are not organ- 
ized so as to be satisfied with affection. 
Perhaps, without the feeling of a desire for 
admiration, there might be neither great 
artists nor great works. The admiration 
Of indifferent people is a kind of friendship 
that cannot be dispensed with. The neces- 
sity is so curious, it must be that it answers 
for some purpose in the designs of God." 

" It answers to make us suffer, and God 
is supremely unjust ;" said Bartolomeo 
Bozza, falling back in the boat with a kind 
of despair. 

" Do not speak so !" cried Valerio. "See, 
my poor comrade, how beautiful the sea is 
yonder, below the horizon I Listen to that * 
lute, uttering sweet tones of harmony ! 
Hast thou not a mistress, Bartolomeo ? Are 
we not thy friends?" 

"You are artists," replied Bozza, " and I 
am only an apprentice." 
" " Does that prevent us from loTing you?" 

" It does not prevent you from loving me ; 
but it hinders me from loving you as much 
as I would do if I was your equal." 

" Pardieu ! in that way I should not love 
many," said Valerio ; " for I possess nothing 
of the artist but the name; therefore, speak- 
ing truly, I am but an artisan. All those 
that I cherish are superior to me, commen- 
cing with my brother, who is my master. 
My father was a good painter ; Vecelli and 
Eobusti are collossi before whom I am 
nothing; and yet I love them, and I never 
so much as dream of suffering by my in- 
feriority. Artists! artists! you are all child- 
ren of the same mother ; she may be styled 
covetousness, and you all draw more of less 
from her. It is this which consoles me for 
being only a mad-cap." 

" Do not say that," Valerio, replied the 
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elder brother. " If you would deign to give 
yourself the trouble, you might become the 
first mosaieist of your time; your name 
would efface that of Rizzo, and mine would 
only follow in the train of yours." 

" I should be very sorry for it. By Saint 
Theodosiu?, be always the first! holy lazi- 
ness! preserve me from such a grevious 
honor!" 

" Do not utter the like blasphemy, Vale- 
rio; art is superior to all the affections." 

" Whoever loves art loves glory," added 
Bozza, always gloomy and dismal, like a 
discordant note in the midst of a tender and 
joyous song, " whoever loves glory is ready 
to" sacrifice everything to it." 

■"Not exactly!" cried Valerio; "as for 
myself, never will I sacrifice anything to it. 
Far from me self-immolation ; and yet I 
love art, and you two are well aware of it, 
although I am accused of loving only wine 
and womeu. Why should I not love it, since 
I surrender to it the half of a life which I 
am naturally inclined to consecrate entirely 
to pleasure. Never am I so happy as when 
I 'work. When I succeed, I could skirl my 
cap over the great tower of St. Mark ; if I 
fait, I am never discouraged, and the feeling 
of self-irritation which I experience is but 
a satisfaction like that which one derives 
from a restive horse, a turbulent sea, or a 
heating wine. But the approbation of an- 
other excites me no more thau would a 
"compliment from the Signors Bianchini. 
When Francesco, my other half, says to me, 
"That is good," I am satisfied. When my 
father, while looking at my archangel this 
morning, smiled in spite of himself, with a 
frown still lingering on his brow, I was 
happy. Now, even, that the procurator-trea- 
surer says Dominique the Red does better 
than I do, so much the worse for the pro- 
curator-treasurer; I will not force my com- 
passion to express itself in tears. Let the 
good people of Venice discover that I have 
not mixed enough red in my flesh-tints, 
and sufficient ochre in my drapery, who 
cares ! If thou wast not so foolish, thou 
wouldst not make me laugh so much — and 
that would be a pity, because I laugh so 
heartily!" 

" Happy, thrice happy indifference !" cried 
Francesco. 

Thus chatting the time away, they ap- 
proached the city. As they drew near the 
shore : " Before I leave you," said Valerio, 
"letus finish. Of what do you complain ? 
What do you require of me? That I cease 
to enjoy myself? As well would it be to 
Stop water from flowing." 
_ " That thou divertest thyself less pub- 
licly" replied Francesco, "and that thou 
givest up, for a time at least, thy studio at 
San Filippo. All that is capable of evil in- 
terpretation. It is already asked how that 
prodigious quantity of arabesques thou 
designest, and sundry commissions to which 
thou givest thy time, can be reconciled 
with the labors required in the basilica. If I 
were not aware of thy indefatigable activity, 
I could not comprehend it myself, and if I 
did not see thy work progress with my 
own eyes, I could not believe two or three 
hours of sleep— after nights of pleasure and 
frolic — sufficient for a workman devoted for 
the entire day to a painful occupation. 
Prevent thy numerous acquaintances, and 
especially those young chattering pat- 
ricians, from coming to the basilica- to 
pay thee such frequent" visits. Such an 



honor wounds the anwwr-propre of the 

Bianchini ; they say that these youDg folks 
cause thee to lose thy time, that they dis- 
tract thee from thy labors in order to occupy 
thee with useless matters-; for example that 
hilarious" brotherhood you have just organ- 
ized, and which renders every tradesman 
in the city notorious." 

" Indeed !" cried Valerio, " it is precisely 
for that I am in such haste to quit you this 
evening: I am expected to arrange the cos- 
tumes. There is no such thing as falling 
back, and thou hast promised, upon thine 
honor, Francesco, to be one of the party." 

"I did engage myself, on condition that 
the affair 6hould not be matured until after 
St. Mark's day, for then I hope to have my 
cnpola completed." 

"T said so, both for yonr and my own 
sake. But thou canst imagine that two or 
three hundred young folks, eager for plea- 
sure, do not readily listen to the arguments 
of one who is only eager for work. They 
swore that if we refused to be with them at 
once, the association would fail, and that 
nothing was possible without myself; and 
upon that they reproached me warmly, pre- 
tending that I had launched them forth ; 
that the expenses were provided, the fete 
determined, and that so long a delay would 
afford a triumph to other companies. In 
short, they made so much ado, I engaged, 
both for thee and myself, to inaugurate the 
banner of the companies of the Lezard in a 
fortnight. They will make their debut 
with a grand sport at the ring, and with a 
magnificent repast, where each of the bro- 
therhood is bound to bring a beautiful 
young girl." 

" Have you no fear that these follies may 
retard your labor ?" 

"Vive lafolie! — -But I defy it to prevent 
me from working, when the hoar for labor 
comes. There is time for all things, bro- 
ther ; — so, I may depend upon thee ?" 

" Thou may'st inscribe my name, and by 
thy bands I give my assessment; but I will 
not be present at the fete : I do not wish 
to have it said that the two Zuceati are 
enjoying themselves at the same time. It 
is important to have it known that when 
one plays, the other works for both." 

"Dear brother!" cried Valerio, embracing 
him, " I will do the work of four the evening 
previous ; thou shalt come to the fete. Go, 
it will be a superb fete, and is one with a 
noble object; a fete altogether belonging to 
the people, and completely fraternal. It 
shall not be said that patricians only have 
the right to amuse themselves, and that 
workmen exhibit nothing but monkish as- 
sociations. No, no! the artisan is not re- 
served to do penance always! the wealthy 
imagine that we are made to expiate their 
sins. Come, Bartolomeo, thou shalt be 
one of them also ; I am going to put thy 
name down, it shall not be one iota of ex- 
pense to thee. If .thou hast no money, 
I have, and I take it all upon myself; And 
now, good friends — to-morrow. Dearest 
brother, thou shalt not say I listen not to 
thy advice with the respect one owes to his 
elders. Oome now — confess that thou art 
content with me !" 

Tims speaking, Valerio jumped lightly 
upon the quay of the ducal palace and dis- 
appeared in the shadows of the colonnade. 

C2b he continued.') 
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The limestone quarries of Great Britain 
may be divided, into three classes .: lime- 
stones proper, magnesian limestones, And 
oolitic stones. In the first and the last, 

carbonate of lime is the predominant con- 
stituent, and varies from 80 to 95 per cent. 
Bat while the material is similar, the con- 
struction is very different. The ooliteisan 
agglomeration of globules. Fromthe^re- 
semblance which these bear, in form and 
size, to the roe of a fish, the mineral der 
rives its name. Jn the second class, .the 
carbonate of magnesia is combined .with 
that of lime, in proportion nsually of about 
4 to 5. - 

A decided preference of limestones £o 
sandstones was the decided, result .of the 
historic and scientific investigation .made 
by the British Commissioners. Their ' 
"more general uniformity of tint,, their 
comparatively homogeneous structure, and 
the facility and economy of their conversion 
to building purposes," are some of. the rea- 
sons assigned for this preference. . -The 
strongest argument, however, must, have 
been the unquestionable fact that the lime- 
. stones have better stood the. test-of .time. 
But, though this be true, on the whole, 
it must not be inferred that the. limestones 
are all of them reliable. Among these, <as 
among the sandstones, the differences, in re- 
gard to durability and other important 
qualities, are numerous and .great. -A few 
statements from the "Report" wilLjooafce 
.this abundantly manifest. 

The oldest limestone wall named .in the 
Report is Southwell Church, iNott's, a 
building of the tenth century. .The stone 
is a Dolomite, similar to that, of Bolsover 
Moor- Nine hundred years of beat, frost, 
and storm, have made no impression on; it. 
It is " in perfect condition. The mould- 
ings and enrichments of the doorway ap- 
pear as perfect as if just completed." - * • 

Among the mins of Glastonbury. Abbey, 
portions of the church choir and nave are 
still in good preservation. The material is 
a shelly limestone, and this part of -the 
structure dates from the eleventh ; century. 

At Selby, Yorkshire West Riding, 4here : 
is an old church, a portion -of which, is 
Norman, of the eleventh century. .The 
material — a grey magnesian -limestone*— is 
still " in excellent condition." But "tie 
later portions of the building, -which also 
are of magnesian limestone, are .much; -de- 
composed and blackened." It is but. lost 
to add that these ."later portions" are 
several hundred years old. 

Byland Abbey, once a noble structure^ in 
the North Riding of Yorkshire, was built 
a century later than those. last-named, ItH 
■outer wall was a compact oolite.. .."The 
west front is in perfect condition; even 'ju 
the dog's-teeth and other florid decorations, 
of the doorways, &c. . This building is - 
generally covered with lichens." 

Of the same date are portions of Ketton 
Church, Rutlandshire. The material — a 
shelly oolite — well known as a stone -.of 
great durability, under the familiar name 
of Barnack rag. Here, too, the dog's-teeth, 
carved corbels, and -other enrichments, are 
untouched by time. . ~ 

in Wells Cathedral (of -shelly limestone); 
there was considerable diversity r :*Hie 



